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Tb Preserve or Eliminate Student -Designed 
Interdisciplinary Graduate D^ree Programs: 
Evaluating a Specific Progran 

Abstract 

A specific graduate d^ree program at a major university combines 
aspects of student-designed and interdisciplinary d^ree programs, and it 
is discussed relative to both liberal and general educaitional vaiues. 
Because of a move to terminate the program^ it was studied in order to 
evaluate whether it warranted continuation. Current students and alumni of 
the program and faculty members were surveyed. Wbst of the respondents 
were supportive of the progran, but several problems were identified. The 
final reccnmehdat ion was for continuance, and several suggestions for 
inprovemeht were made and have been implemented. 
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Introduction 

There has been much debate regarding preferences of liberal, 
traditional, general, and specialized approaches to education. These 
debates are ever present with different sides gaining and losir^ support as 
times change. Today, there is strong support on many college campuses to 
replace the liberal educational plans, such as student -designed programs, 
which arose out of the late 1960s and early 1970s, by more traditional 
educational values (Barol, 1983). At the same time, there are proponents, 
who would like to see more liberal educational programs, such as 
interdisciplinary studies (Newell, 1983). 

ft is hot the purpose of this paper to discuss educational values in 
general, but to analyze the merits of a specific prcgran which has seme 
liberal and general educational values. The progran, w*iich is called the 
"ene-Of"A"Kind" program, is housed at CXiid State University, and it allows 
graduate students to develop unique interdiscipj inary degree programs. 
While this type of program may not be considered special at some 
universities, there is little doubt that it is viewed as a liberal progran 
in an institution whose academic di^ree prograhjs are housed in sii%le 
discipline departments. the progran allows students whose proposals are 
accepted by the Graduate School's Qirriculum Cbninittee to transfer out of 
sii^le discipline departments into the Graduate School to pursue their 
self "designed, interdisciplinary prograns. Students select faculty manbers 
to advise in the design of the prograns, which utilize existir^ university 
courses but drov fron varies traditional disciplines. 

Recently, the question of whether to abolish the progran surfaced, 
because sdne faculty and adninistrators believed that the program required 
too much of their time. In an effort to prc^erly evaluate the prcgran, the 
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Graduate School's Curriculum Conmittee surveyed the opinions of both 
students and faculty. the data show that many students and faculty 
indicate that the flexibility of permitting such unique educational 
opportunities outweigh the adninistrative costs of ruhnirg the progran; 
however, the data also shew that many faculty oppose the progrem. This 
paper presents the argiments on both sides of the issuie, in addition to 
presenting an analysis of the data and reccnmendations for the progran. 

Background 

InterdisGiplinary Stud^ 

Lynd (1982) provided seme history behind the interdisciplinary movonent 
and attributed much of the initial inpact to James Bryant Gbhaht, president 
of Harvard Uiiversity, who worked for curriculum reform shortly after World 
War II. Lynd discussed the rise of recent programs that have crossed 
disciplinary boundaries to gather faculty members to teach courses and 
design new degree programs. Hiree such programs, which have gained 
recognition on various campuses, are black studies, urban studies, and 
wanen's studies. 

Lynd also attributed the student unrest of the 1960's as a revitalizing 
factor for interdisciplinary studies, which have grown considerably in the 
last twenty years. "The newly formed Association for Integrative Studies 
has manbers frcm over 100 colleges and universities, and a 1977 directory 
(Bayer 1, 1977) of interdisciplinary studies in the humanities lists over 
2300 progrons in senior institutions" (Newell and Green, 1980). Newell and 
Green also stated that there are over 5000 faculty who teach 
interdisciplinary courses in environmental studies alone. 

Several other individuals have given encouraging reports for the 
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eohcept of interdisciplinary studies, Riley (1979) noted the inportance of 
utilizing knowledge sources fran varies diseipiines for problem solving 
ventures, Hiere are sdne probians which simply cannot be investigated by 
using a single discipline approach. Marx (1981) called for both students 
and universities to break the habits of over specialization and narrow 
thinkirg. He predicted that "ail areas of industry, academe, and the arts 
will be faced with cdnplex issues that depend for their solutions on 
interdisciplinary approaches," Newell (i983) called for a reorganization 
of liberal higher education, establishing departnents of interdisciplinary 
studies that would teach all freshnan-level introductory courses and most 
upper level topical courses. In his plan, single discipline departments 
would continue to offer courses in concepts, theories, facts, and skills. 

Newell and Qreeh (1982) indicated that while there appears to be mUch 
support for interdisciplinary work, "it is an unusual institution of higher 
education where many of the faculty do not view the interdisciplinary 
program on their carpus with skeptic! an, if not hostility." Hiese (^posing 
faculty are typically concerned that there is little substance in the 
courses arid prcgraons, arid what substance there is simply duplicates already 
existii^ courses arid progr€iris in single disciplinary departments. 

While some iriterdi se ipi iriary programs are structured and have 
permanance within a university, others, like Ohio State's QieH3f-A-kind 
prc^ram are riot. Such unstructured programs require special design, 
usually inititated by a student who obtains assistance from faculty 
members. Of course, student -designed progranning is another topic ^ like 
interdiscipl iriary studies, vrtiich draws considerable (^position, as well as 
suppor t • 
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"Student-Hflesighed progranning arose at the end of the late sixties as a 
response to a conviction held by seme students that the conventional 
departmental majors constricted their personal aims in seekii^ higher 
education" (Smith and Clark, 1980). Snith and Clark looked at the rannahts 
of these pr<^rans which are scattered throughout traditional collies and 
universities, as well as making up entire institutions, such as the 
University Without Walls and Brpire State College, The authors attempted 
to analyze the pros and cons of such prograns and assembled a rationale for 
their continuation. 

Smith and Clark drew heavily fron the work of Arthur diickerii^ (1969, 
1980), who is a proponent of liberal education in general and 
student -designed pregroimii^ in particular. Snith and Clark indicated that 
there is one particular stateneht by Chickerir^ that provides a foundation 
for the survival of studeht-designod progrcnmings 

If persons , hot jprb^^^ be primary, if the people, 

hot the interplj:/ of disparate, conf 1 icting, and uncdbf di- 
hated systems and pressures are to control the future ^ then 
higher education must devote itself to men, not subjects. 
(Oiickering, 1969) 

Chickerii^ also noted that sound educational prcgranmiig must fdllbw 
"knowledge of where a student is, where he wants to go, and what equifMneht 
be brings for the trip." Oiickerir^ was concerned that "when significant 
differences are ignored, sdne students will be missed entirely and many 
barely touched." 

Paul Dressel (1980), another proponent of student Hies igned prc^raitnii^^ 
reccgnized that a problan of traditional educators is that th^ fail to 
make allowances for the unique student who desires to pursue his own 
interests rather than a traditional program. Dressel noted that 
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opportunities should exist for these students. He stated, 

Individuals who guide their am learning based upon the in own 
interests and apart from the structures and rigidities of the 
traditional classrocin are quite likely, to have achieved 
insjghts^ tastes, and abilities that differ fron and even 
transcend those of students exposed to traditional education. 
(Dressel , 1980) 

IVfarphey and Pringle (1979) and Prir^le and Murphey (1986) discussed a 
very flexible, nontraditional prcgran which is not only student -designed 
but allows students to enroll at a variety of institutions and gain credit 
by a variety of means, includii^ prior non-academic ^perience. in their 
studies, these authors analyzed the prqgrms of more than 1560 students who 
completed undergraduate degrees through the Illinois* Statewide 
Non-traditional Program, and they determined that the prog ran was a benefit 
to students and the acadenic units which were involved. 

One should note that the primary focus of all of the above literature 
is on undergraduate, not graduate education. There has been very little 
written about student -designed graduate education; however, many of the 
sane argiinents for such undergraduate programs are just as plausible at the 
graduate level. While addressing doctoral study in the field of education. 
Wolf's (1980) analysis of the change in doctoral degree prograns that have 
surfaced since the 1950 's implied that the time is probably ripe for 
flexible prograns. He noted that corpared to the 1956* s, the doctoral 
student today faces "fewer program requirements, much less program 
structure, and considerable diversity anbhg faculty with regard to progran 
expectations both within and across institutions." 

Writing about doctoral education, Passmbre and Swanson (1986) stated. 

People oft er enter a doctoral progran with vaguely 
defined reasons for pursuing an advanced degree. . .The 
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pfbcess leading tb_ the degree is cons idered rarely by 
students as a means for matehihg and developing Jheir unjgue 
characteristics with soc ial , educat ionai^ and economic 
problems addressed by our profession^^ Mai^ institutions 
detract further frcm this HSc between students and their 
ultimate social roles by specifying rigid credit hour and 
coirse requirenents for tile d^ree . . . in statir^ uniform 
degree rejquiremehts , institutions ii^lect the vary irg degrees 
of coipetence and exper iehee enter ii^ students possess as 
well as the many possible fields of knowledge and structured 
experiences that could contribute to students' education. 

Passmdre and Swarisbn recomiended a solution to these problems in what 
they called the Personal Career Developnent Plan (PCdP) , v^ich was designed 
improve the way doctoral students and graduate faculty agree on the 
programs of study to be pursued. Tiie POP allows students to identify 
areas of prior experience and future concern. It also allows faculty to 
assess students' skills. Then faculty and students can individually design 
programs of study to meet the students' heeds. Needs can be met by non- 
traditional methods as well as traditional coursework. 

The PCXP allows flexibility and individually tailored prograns, while 
providing enough control to ensure a quality progran of study for graduate 
education. In essence^ it is a '*ohe-of-a-kind" pr^rem for every student 
who enters the department. While the POSP is applied only to industrial 
teacher education, the idea has potential value for any area of stu^. 

While it is clear that many scholars support the flexibility of 
student "-designed and interdisciplinary prograns, Barol (1983) presented 
recent evidence of a move away from flexibility toward curricular 
conservatism. He discussed the eontihuirg historical struggle to balance 
rigor and flexibility in curricula, and noted that the last big swirg 
tcward flexibility was during the early i97ds when many schools loosened 
requirements in response to student danands for relevance or freedcm. 
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Several scholars were interviewed in Barol's article, and they 
indicated that now the swirg is reversing ^ and there is a restoration of 
rigor. Provost J. R. Morris of the University of Oklahcma stated^ "the 
nation can^t afford the educational waste that has been going oh" (Barol , 
1983). Harvard's associate dean for Undergraduate education Sidney Verba 
said that Harvard has recently revised its core curricula. This type of 
move has been made by many institutions in order to ensure that "every 
student will touch all academic bases in four years" (Barol, 1983). 

the article also states that students prefer the changes being 
impianented. Provost Maurice Glicksmah at Brown ISiiversity said that nine 
out of ten students opt for standardized programs instead of designing 
their own. It is important to note while this behavior may be a current 
trend, the article indicates that most faculty believe that flexible 
options should be retained. 

Methodology 

Four groups of respondents were sent questionnaires regarding the 
(Sie-df-A-kind program at CSiio State, Tlie data collection process ^tended 
over a year, with different grcnips surveyed at different times, as a result 
of different requests from the Graduate School ^s Gurricuium Cbmnittee, 
which was asked to evaluate the program. 

The initial survey was mailed in May 1982, to the 38 aitnnni who had 
graduated fron the One-Of-A-kind program since its inception in 1972. Nine 
of the 38 questionnaires were Uhdel iverable due to irw2orrect addresses. Of 
the 29 surveys that were delivered, 16 were ecmpleted and returned, givir^ 
a response rate of 55.2^. By the time these data were collected (middle of 
June, 1982), the Oonmittee had adjourned until the b^ihnii^ of the new 
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acadanie year, men the Oomnittee was reconstituted, a subcdrimi ttee was 
appointed to analyze these data, evaluate the OnenDf-A-KInd progron^ and 
make recdnnehdatiohs to the full eamiittee. 

Hie subecinittee decided that more data were needed in order to properly 
evaluate the progran. The second group to be surveyed was current students 
who were enrolled in the pr^ram. Ten students were enrolled in the 
program durirg Autumn 1982 and were mailed surveys. Six of the ten 
responded for a 6696 response rate* 

The third group of respondents was faculty mambers who had served as 
either advisers or committee members on individual C*:ie-Of-A-Kind programs 
of current students or graduates of the prc^ram. Fifty-thrc. faculty 
menbers were identified as still being at Ohio State, and th^ were sent 
two different questionnaires. The first questionnaire consisted of a 
series of brief, closed-ended questions, but more detail was sought by the 
ccmnittee, so a follow-up open-ended questionnaire was also sent. TWenty- 
five of the fifty-three faculty members responded to the open-ended survey 
for a response rate of 47.296. Thirty-nine individuals responded to the 
closed-ended survey for a response rate of 73.65K- 

With these data, the subcaimittee reported to the Qirriculimi ebmrnittee 
in January, i983* The full comiittee decided that information was heeded 
from faculty manbers who had not been involved in the Qne-etf-A--Kind 
prograti, but were aware of the program. It was decided that departinehtal 
graduate studies caSnittee chairpersons would fill this role, and thus 
those 126 individuals canprise the fourth groUp that was surveyed, 
eiosed-erided questionnaires, v^ich were basically identical to those used 
for the other faculty group, were mailed in early March, 1983, and 
f if ty-f ive manbers of this grwip responded, giving a 45.896 response rate. 
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Results 

Qirrent Sttidgnts and Almnni 

(^aduates of the program were asked ^ "Are you satisfied with the 
education/ experience you received in your dtie-Of-A- Kind d^ree progrem?" 
Of the 16 graduates who responded, eight indicated "very satisfied," six 
indicated "satisfied," one said "dissatisfied," and one was undecided. The 
breakdovn for current students, vrtio were asked the sane question (except 
for verb tense), was three very satisfied and three satisfied. It should 
be noted that 16 out of the 22 respondents provided unsolicited connents on 
their appreciation of the program. It is clear frcm these data that most 
of the respondents strongly support the prcgrem, although it cannot be 
ruled out that sane of the non-respondents might be so dissatisfied that 
they chose hot to repond to the survey. 

Even though the overall support is strong, certain problens were 
identified, and three of these appeared to be major concerns. First, six 
alumni and one student felt there was little interaction anbr^ their 
comnittee members. TTiis is perceived as a serious problem given the 
interdisciplinary nature of the program. Interaction among the faculty 
members from different disciplines is a necessity for the program to work. 

Hie second problem involved job placement. Ten alumni indicated that 
th^ had ho assistance in locating jobs upon graduation. Neither the 
faculty mentf^ers oh the student *s coimittee nor the adviser seetied to take 
ah interest in helping a CSe-Of-A-Kind student find a job. This figure is 
sonewhat higher than the results of a study by Freeman and Loadnan (1985) 
who fouhd that 56* and 37% of the doctoral graduates at two institutions 
'vere dissatisfied with their ccnmittees' assistance in findii^ jobs for 
hah. 
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nie third problem area involved the adnini strati on of the program^ and 
it seemed to be of most concern to the respondents. Nine oiit of the IB 
aiinmi and four out of the six current students gave n^ative catinents 
regarding the adnini strati on of the progran. The carments can be collapsed 
into three cat^ories: 1) the approval process is tod loi^^ 2) there is 
too much bureaucracy involved in changing a course in the progran^ and 3) 
the Graduate School actively disccHirages students frcm participatii^ in the 
program. 
Faculty 

Tlie faculty respondents were asked to agree or disagree with several 
statements, and Ustble 1 provides results of seme of the items. Hie first 
statement is ♦^In general, I have a favorable impression of the 
One-df-A-kind program at dsu." Of the 55 faculty members who had prior 
service on Ctae-Of-A-Kind programs, 80^ agreed with this statement, 12.7* 
disagreed, and 7.35B had no (pinion. Of the 39 faculty members who had no 
prior service on One-Of -A-Ki nd programs, only 38.556 agreed with the 
statement, While 11.996 disagreed, and 43.65K had no opinion. 

At first glance, these data appear to support the notion that faculty 
mOTbers without prior service are less likely to havie a favorable 
impression of the progranj hcwever, it is important to note that the same 
percentage of both groups disagreed with the statement^ while there is a 
much greater percentage of those without prior service who had no c^ihion. 
It is likely that because this latter grcaip of respondents is uninformed 
about the QieHOf-A-kind program, these respondents had no opinions. If 
they were to becane infomed, they might ^ree with the statement as much 
as the other groip. 

Respondents were also asked to agree or disagree with the statefnent, 
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Table 1 

Faculty niini oiis Regiipdiw the nnft-flf-A-lfind Pp(^f § 





Faculty with prior service on 
=zDtre-Of-A-Kind Stnrient (mn\^\^^^ 


Faculty with no prior service 
Qie-Qf-A-Kind-Stodent Ommrtees— 


Issue 


Apree niswrpp Nn nnJniftn M 




Favorable Inpression of progrem 




12.r 


7.3 


(55) 


38.5% 17.9 


43.6 (39) 


Frogrem should continae 


SO.?* 


5.6 


3.7 


(54) 


78.9% 


13.2 


7.9 (38) 


Student programs lack in-depth 
















planning 


63.6% 


20.0 


16.4 


(55) 


28.2% 


12.8 


59.0 (39) 


Student programs are fragmented 


30.9% 


50.9 


18.2 


(55) 


30.8% 


10.3 


59.0 (39) 


Faculty are less watchful of 
















die-Of-A-Kind students 


50.0% 


29.6 


20.4 


(54) 


42.1% 


26.3 


31.6 (38) 
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"Hie One-Of-A-Kind progran at QBU is ah c^)ti6n that should continue to be 
available to students with well^efihed ihterdiscipl ihary interests and 
research preblahsi" (Dff the 54 faculty manbers with prior service, y^o 
responded to the question, 9e,7Sg agreed with the statanent, v^ile 78.99s of 
the 38 faculty without prior service agreed with the statanent. Clearly, a 
substantial majority of each group supports rententioh of the pr^ran. 

While 84% of the total faculty smrpie respohdir^ to the question 
support the preservat • -tfi of the ehe-Of-A-Kihd progran, th^ do recognize 
the existence of problems. Hespondehts were asked to agree or disagree 
with three statements which deal with potential problems of the 
Qie-Of-A-Kind progran. The first statanent is "One-Ctf-A-Kind programs 
occasionally lack sufficient in-depth planning." Of faculty with prior 
service on Qne-Of-A-Kind prograns, 63.6Sfe agreed with, 20^ disagreed with, 
and 16.4* had no opihiort on the statanent. The results for faculty without 
prior service show 28.2* agreeir^, 12.8* disagreeirg, and 59* having no 
opinion. 

The second statement is "itSe-Of-A-Kind programs tend to be more 
fragmented th£ai interdisciplinary." the results for faculty with prior 
service are 30.9*, 5B.9*, and 18.2* agreeing, disagreeii^, and having no 
opinion, respectively. For faulty with no prior service, the results, 
given in the sane order, are 30.8*, 19.3*, and 59.6*. The third statanent 
is, "A potential pr(*>lem with ^e-6f-ArKihd prograns is that faculty 
ccmmittee members may tend to be less watchful of the acadanic progrem and 
of the student »s progress." Hie results for faculty with prior service are 
50* agree, 29.6* dis^ree, and 20.4* no opinion. The results for faculty 
withixit prior service are 42.1*, 26.3*, and 31.6*. 

The data shoiv that faculty with prior service on One-Of-A-Kind prograns 
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are more isupportive of retain! the prdgranj however, th^ are also more 
aware of the prdbians of the progran. We data indicate that two inportant 
prdbian areas are planning and guidance (watchfulness) of the individual 
programs and the students. It is possible that the faculty would like to 
see sane tightenii^ of the guidelines to help avoid these problems, 

Conclusions and Reconnendations 

Generally, the data indicated that students and faculty who 
participated in the eSe-Of-A-Kihd pr^ron were quite supportive of the 
progran, with the students being a little more supportive. Hie respondents 
also reo^hized that prdbians exist with the progran. In the open-ended 
questions, respondents discussed both adninistrative and academic problems, 
with the students focus ir^ more oh the adninistr^ ive problems , and the 
faculty focus ir^ more oh the acadanic problems. 

Based bh ah analysis of these data, several reconnendations were made. 
The first recdnhehdatioh was that the program be retained. While only a 
small monber of studehts utilize the prcgrem, it was generally viewed as a 
good option for those few studehts wio cahhot be served by any other means. 
Initially, the CSirriculuih ecmhittee was concerhed that the progrsm demanded 
too much faculty time for so few studehts; however, the faculty respondents 
did not generally mehtibh this as a problan. Indeed, many proclaimed that 
the option was heeded for those few studehts. 

Since it was recdrmended that the progran be retained, the rest of the 
reccnnmendatiohs were directed tcm^ard improving the program. Hoarding the 
1 ei^ th of t ime i t takes for proposal s to be r ev i ewed and changes to 
approved programs to be accepted, the followir^ two reconnendations were 
made in ah effort to iirprove these processes. R^arding the first problem, 
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a more systematic process was heieded, so it was rMonnehded that pr^osals 
be reviewed twice per year on specified dates* lliis would allow students 
to have advance knowledge of deadlines, thus^ th^ would know when to 
expect a decision. It would also provide deadlines for the Qirricultffn 
Gominittee^ as well. 

Regarding the second problem, it was recommended that more 
responsibility be given to the student's selected advisory connittee. It 
was suggested that the individuals oh a student *s canhittee should be able 
to monitor the student's program once it has been approved by the 
CSirriculum Oonhittee, T«*iich means that th^ should be able to act upon 
requests to make course changes. It was believed that this policy would 
result in more expedient curricular changes, as well as mere interaction 
between the student and the student's canhittee, since most students need 
changes to their proposed curricultih at sane point in time. 

In delegating this power to the student's advisory cannittee, the 
Qirriculiim Oanmittee would be givir^ up sane quality control, but this 
reccnmended procedure would hot be unlike the procedure used for advisir^ 
graduate students in individual departihehts, vAiere a student's cannittee 
dictates the actual course selection. Because of the unique qualities of 
the Ohe^-A-Kihd progran, it was argued that more guidance was needed, so 
it was recaitnended that three of the four meifiers of a student's advisory 
canhittee have the necessary qualifications to advise graduate students in 
their hone departments. It was believed that this policy wwld provide 
sane assurance that quail if ied faculty are guiding 0ne-6f-AHKind prograns. 
An added benefit of this policy would be the elimination of the old 
ciinbersdne process which was used to change a course in a program, and this 
would mean that less time would be required of the Qirriculim Oonmittee 
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members and the Graduate School staffs It was also h^ed that easii^ sdne 
of the old rigidity would reduce what sane students perceived as active 
discouragement of students frdri participating; iii the progran. 

Regardii^ the problems of isolation and job placonent which the 
students noted, it was reccimiehded that the Qirriculiin damiittee make an 
effort to insist that maimers of a studeht^s at.visory connittee take a more 
active role in counsel ii^ students in these areas. (Wanted this vrould not 
be an easy task, but individual faculty ihonbers caild make attempts to 
integrate Qhe-Qf-ArKind students into the faculty monbers* departmental 
activities, even if the students are hot technically in these departments. 
Advisory ccnihittee manbers could also make special efforts to help these 
students locate ehploj^neht, since these faculty are most familiar with the 
unique programs of these students. 

Inplanentatioh of all of these reconhehdatiohs has been achieved, and 
the policies, at least oh the surface, sean to have improved the 
Qne^f -A-Kind program both adhihistratively and acadanically; however, a 
future foUcw-up study will be hecessary to verify these assinnptions . At 
least the restructuring may preveht future discuss ioh of the elimination of 
a program which is yimed by rmhy as ah inportaht option for a selected 
group of individuals who feel the heed to trahscend the traditional 
graduate educational prc^rems of sihgle disciplihe departments. A 
successful prc^ram could also serve as a guide for other institutions with 
similar departihental eurricular cohstraihts. 
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